"Do you?'* said the Duchess pleasantly.   Gently she used the fan
of peacock feathers that was attached to her girdle.   "Do you really ask
yourself that ?   Or do you ask us to tell you what you already guess ?"
"I do not usually permit myself to guess.   Never when I may learn
by inquiring."
Madonna Peretta maintained her bright, friendly air even though a
certain asperity crept into h^r tone. "I will confess, madam, that I
have long doubted whether your health were the sole reason why you
have held yourself aloof'from us. The doubt is increased when I
perceive the lack of warmth with which you receive a prospective
daughter-in-law."
Madonna Aurelia's smile was not pleasant. "'Warmth could be
expected only if I approved of my son's choice of a wife. And I have
never pretended to do that. It is as well, perhaps, to be frank,"
"Are you being frank, madam?" came Gianna's disconcertingly
steady voice.
"In what do you think I fail?"
"That,** said the Duchess, "is just what we seek to learn."
Then Gianna, grown impatient of this fencing, brought the matter
to close quarters by plain terms. "There is a story current, madam,
and report says that it comes from you. It is an ugly story. A shame-
ful story. So-ugly and shameful that my aunt hesitates to ask you
bluntly if it is true, since even to have a doubt upon it must be to offend
you. You will forgive me, ma^am, if I lack Madonna Peretta's
delicacy. You will understand perhaps my need to know the truth
without equivocation.   This story then-----"
But there she was interrupted. Under ail the implications of
Gianna*s words, an anger steadily swelling and blinding Madonna
Aurelia to reason, exploded violently.
"I know the story. No need to rehearse it. No need to wrap the
pill in honey. You speak glibly of shame and of insults. What of
the insult of supposing an Adorno so base that he could enter into
alliance with the murderers of his father?"
The Duchess caught her breath in pain. "Oh, my God!" But
Gianna's white face was lighted by a compassionate smile.
"That insult would be less than the insult of imagining that Prospero
Adorno could lend himself to the deception you suggest."
"Our points of view are naturally different," was the answer.
"That insult we can bear.**
"You mean that this monstrous thing is really true!" cried the
Duchess. The brightness of her face was overcast by horror. It was a
moment before she could speak again, and then it was as if the words
were choking her. "You said that our points of view are naturally
different. Naturally. I thank you for saying that." She rose
abruptly. "Come, child. We have our answer/*
But on Gianna's face that oddly compassionate smile still lingered.
"We have a lie," she said, with quiet confidence. "A shameful,
shameless lie. It springs from a malice that seeks to wound and
humiliate us. That is all.** She rose slowly. "Have you forgotten,
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